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ADVERTISEMENT, 


"TH E -following "Syllabus of 2 Curſe of 
Leftures, which bas been repeated for the 4 
| time in London, 15 defined chiefly fot the uſe of 


thoſe who attend; but I have been induced alſo 


. to make it public, for this reaſon, that any perſon 
wwiſbing to become a Pupil, may previouſly com- 


Prebend the extent of the Courſe, and the Sub- 
0 which are included in it. 
I uiſb likewiſe to ſubmit it to the ee 


1 


5 2 tbe purſuits of young men about to engage in 5 


the ftudy of Medicine, that they may be enabled 
| te judge how far fuch a Courſe is worthy of 


attention; among the Lectures on the various 
ot ber branches of Phyjic, which are uſuall Y re- 


e commended to them. 


Me intention of this Courſe is to deliver an 
5 account. of ſuch laws and phenomena of the 

Animal Economy, as cannot well be included to 
the neceſſary extent in the Lectures npon Anatomy, 


and to connett theſe, and Lein: out their applic ke +1 
cation to morbid phanomena in particular in- 


| ſtances » io as to lead to an accurate knowledge 
of diſeaſe, and eſtabliſh a proper founda tion for 
_ Future Auch and obJervation. As no anatomical 


An are * in this Courſe, and as a 5 
Le .  Fnowledge 


of thoſe wwho are entruſted with the regulation Ts 


. 
+ 
\ 


8 mar 
knowledge of Anatomy is required, in order io 
comprehend many of the Subjects treated of, I 
have hitherto confined theſe Lectures to the 8 pring 
and Summer Seaſons, and mean in future to 
| purſue the ſame plan; by which the Student has 
an opportunity not only of making ſome previous 
progre in Anatomy, but may avail himſelf of 
a ftate of leiſure (when compared with the nu- 
merous active purſuits, whith occupy his atten- 
tion during the Winter), for acquiring this uſe- 
ful branch of knowledge. 

Many of the ſubjefts of this Courſe are fimilar 
to thoſe included in the Lectures on the Theory 
e Medicine, which are conſidered at moſt Uni- 
 werſities, where Phyſic is taught, as an uſeful 
auxiliary to Lectures on the Practice of Phyſic, 
F not an eſſential part of medical education. In 
Lendon, where the advantages derived from an 
attendance upon the Hoſpitals, and the Lectures 
on the different branches of Medicine, are jo 
conſiderable, and where there is conſtantly ſo great 
à concourſe of Students, it appeared to me that 
ſuch Lectures only were wanting in order to render 
the plan of Study complete. For more than two 
years paſt, I have therefore endeavoured to 
ſupply this defect, conſcious that any failure in 
| the attempt was more to be imputed to myſelf than 
to the ſubject, which, in proper hands, is replete 
with the moſt ſtriking advantages; ; as clear and 

rational 


* 2 

rational views of the Animal Room keep up a 
 foirit of uſeful inveſtigation, and lay the only 
ſolid foundation for accurate obſervation, and for 
ſucceſsful practice in difficult and obſcure caſes. 

The ſucceſs which I have hitherto experienced 
in the proſecution of this plan, and the encou- 
ragement I have received from ſeveral Gentlemen 
of high profeſſional character, engaged in the 
line of public teaching, have induced me to 
cultivate phyſiological knowledge, with much 
attention, ſo as to enable me, from time to 
time, to improve the Lectures, and ] hope at laſ 
to render them a tolerably complete outline of 
the ſubjet. As a ſatisfaftory knowledge of 
the Animal CEconomy can be acquired only by 
a careful examination of the morbid appearances 
upon difſſeftion, compared with the ſymptoms 
during life, and with the healthy condition of 
the body (morbid phænomena often throwing great 
light upon the healthy functions), I have ſpared 
no pains in obtaining the inſpection of ſuch bodies 


as were likely to contribute to this end. The 


prejudices againſt Dilſection are daily giving 
way, and the time ſeems to be approaching, when 
ave ſhall enjoy all the advantages of a very im- 
proved Phyſiology, and more certain and fucceſs- 
ful Pathology. The poor and illiterate not un- 
Frequently in their laſt moments defire this tind 
of examination after death, either as an act of 


9 5 duty 


— —— 


14 1 
duty to thoſe that furvroe, or of gratitude 1% 
#hoſe medical attendants, who by diligence and 
. humanity, during a long illneſs, have gained 
their affeftions, and to whom they often knot 
that this indulgence will be acceptable. I have 
already ſuggeſted a plan to many of my medical 
Friends and others, and flatter myſelf that with 
their aſſiſtance, 1 ſhall ſoon be able to carry it 
into execution, by which I expect to contribute 
conſiderably towards the removal of thoſe ob- 
ſtacles, which we have ſometimes to encounter in 
conducting theſe purſuits. 

In this way then, and by inſtituting occaſionally 
upon animals ſuch experiments as are likely to be 
productive F real utility, avoiding in every in- 
tance a pernicious reliance upon hypethefis and 
confecture, I propoſe to perſevere in thoſe endea- 
vours, which, in the intention at leaſt, muſt, 1 
think, meet with the approbation of the candid 
and ſenfible part of mankind. . 

If my Lectures ſhould only excite ſuch a degree 
of curioſity and love of knowledge in my hearers, 
as to lead them to a proper choice of books z to 
refletion, patience, diſcrimination, and labour; 
in ſhort, to a well conducted plan of ſtudy, and 
an enlarged view of the Animal ume, my 
end will be fully anſwered, 


Charter-Houſe Square, 
May I , 1788. 


On 


On : 1 F E. 


TILITY of a definition or deſcription of 
Life, previous to the - conſideration of other 
phyſiological ſubjects. 

Neceſſity of taking an enlarged view of the prin- 
ciple of Life, not only as connected with the action 
of the heart of animals, but as reſiding in the nu- 
merous vegetables diſperſed over the globe, &. 

In this enquiry, the circumſtances which diſ- 
tinguiſh living animals and vegetables from inani- 
mate matter ſhould, if mh in the firſt place be 
aſcertained. 

2dly. The things which are in common to animals 
and vegetables. | 

3dly. The marks of diſtinction between annals 
and: vegetables ; and, 

Laſtly, Man ſhould be GELS from other 
animals, - 

Difficulties attending the attempt to divide all the 
works of. nature into the three great claſſes of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom. 

Marks of diſtinction, on the whole, howeyer, 
more ſatisfactory between animals and vegetables, 
on the one hand, and minerals on the other; than 
between animals and vegetables. 
| B Animals 


Lab aid Ta 


. 
Animals and vegetables poſſeſs manifeſt ſigns of 
organization, or ſuch an arrangement of parts, as 
fits them for growth, for the performance of various 
active functions, and for multiplying their ſpecies. 
Their increaſe from within outwards, and they are 
ſubject to various internal operations and changes, 
not immediately connected with the are of ex- 
ternal cauſes. 
Minerals, on the comtbary; exhibit -no ak of 
an internal power. They increaſe only by accre- 


tion, or an acceſſion of ſimilar parts from without, 


and they appear to be ſubject to no changes, ex- 
cepting thoſe which ariſe from mechanical attrition, 
or the operation of chemical bodies, effecting de- 
compoſition: This the general opinion, but there 
are ſome who have expreſſed doubts on the ſubject, 
and, among others, Dr. Watſon, Biſhop of Landaff. 
View of the arguments in favour of each opinion. 
tft. Of chat ariſing from the power poſſeſſed by 
animals and vegetables of uniting divided parts. Do 
minerals appear to poſſeſs ſuch a power — And, 
2dly, Of that connected with the faculty in ani - 
mals and vegetables of regulating temperature, or 
generating heat or con, according to particular 


exigencies. | 
' Proofs of this power from Dr. Blagder s account 


of ſome experiments made by Dr. Fordyee and 
others in heated rooms, babe n we Philoſophical 
Tranſactions for 1775. 

Proofs from a ſecond paper mr Dr. Bladen " 


the f fame volume. 21 
1 The 


bo 


: 1434 

The mercury in Farenh. thermometer roſe aboye 
260 deg. in the heated room, and yet the body was 
capable of bearing it without any conſiderable i in- 
convenience. 

Evaporation concluded to be inſufficient alone to 
produce the effects, and a power, therefore, of gene- 

rating cold aſcribed to the body. EL 5 

Proofs from the Experiments of Dr. Dobſon, i in 
the ſame volume of the Tranſactions. 

Examination of the various objections to. theſe 
experiments. 

Proofs of the oppoſite power, that, viz. of re- 
ſiſting cold, or generating heat, from Mr. John 
Hunter's paper, in the ſame volume of the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions. | | | 

His ideas on this ſubject. 

Do minerals appear to be endowed with a ſimilar 
power ? 

Among other, phznomena of life, poſſeſſed both 
by animals and vegetables, may be enumerated the 
_ of reſiſting fermentation and putrefaction. 

In tracing the analogy between animals and 
— a proceſs of circulation and ſecretion 
common to both. 

Perſpiration or exhalation, and abſorption like- 
. wiſe, with ſomething analagous to reſpiration, all to 
be met with among vegetables as well as animals. 

In the proceſs of generation alſo a ſtrong analogy. 

Something ſimilar to a muſcular Power has been 
attributed to plants, in conſequence of the exertions 

which ſome of them make on the application of 
B 2 *;-- ROE 


| others, | g 
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Rimuli, and the apparently ſpontaneous f motions of 


| Attempt to diſtinguiſh animals from vegetables. 

Inquiry how far volition, or a power of ſponta- 
neouſly performing motion, will aſſiſt in . diſ- 
tinction. | 


Inquiry how far a ſtomach is to be conſidered as 


the characteriſtic mark of animals. 


Additional obſervations on the living principle, 


eſpecially as exhibited in a freſh laid egg. 


Review of the various phznomena moſt eſſential 
to life, and an inquiry how far a ſelection of one or- 
more of theſe may ſerve as a ſatisfactory definition 
on the ſubject. | | 

How far is it dependent on the brain or heart in 
animals ? = 7 

View of the arguments in favour of St NOR 
as neceſlary to life. 

Beſides the vital principle, which appears to his 
poſſeſſed in a more ftriking degree by ſome animals 
even than man, frogs and many others being far | 
more tenacious of life, the phyſiology of the human 


body much influenced by the more perfect ſtate of 


the mind or immaterial thinking principle, with the 
variety of its mddifications or faculties. 
It is this more perfect ſtate of the mind which 
muſt ſerve to diſtinguiſh man from other animals, 6 


more than any difference in the ſtructure or organi- 


zation of the body. 
The operations of the mind diſtinQ, therefore, 
from the vital principle but are, notwithſtanding, 
ſa 


1 


ſo far connected with it, that they ſometimes re- 
markably influence each other. 


. How far can the greater variety of diſeaſes a 


which is affected, be underſtood from a con- 
ſideration of thoſe violent emotions of which he is 
ſuſceptible, and which do not appear to operate on 
other animals ? 


Examination of tne arguments in Gat of a vis 
medicatrix nature. | 

The operation of the vital princi iple appears to be 
ſufficient to explain all the phænomena which have 


been aſcribed to any ſuch additional ſuppoſed power. 


On the SIMPLE SOL1D, &c. 


VIE of the doctrine of the ſimple ſolid, ſimple 


fibre, &c. — 
Chemical compoſition of the ſolids—Earth, oll, 
ſalt, water, phlogiſton, and fixed air. 

Variety in the proportions of theſe parts, the ſup- 
poſed cauſe of diſeaſe, but when to any extent rather 
to be conſidered as the conſequence of a previous 
diſeaſed alteration in the living fibre. 

The analyſis incomplete likewiſe, and affords no 
ſatisfactory information in the treatment of diſeaſe. 

Every part of the body to be conſidered alive, 
though, perhaps, in different degrees; and every 
change, even in the moſt ſolid bone, to be attributed 
to an alteration 1 in the condition of the vital principle. 


The 
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The remedies, therefore, muſt all have a reference 
to the parts, as connected with life; and the flacci- 
. dity or looſeneſs, firmneſs, or rigidity of the body, 
with the various diſeaſes of the fimple ſolid, as treated 
by Gaubius, muſt all be conſidered in the ſame view. 

All that can be ſaid, with regard to the ſolids and 
Auids, in an inquiry of this kind, is, that a certain 
arrangement or proportion of theſe is neceſſary to 
life ; neither ſolids nor fluids alone being capable of 
the phænomena which are characteriſtic of the — 
principle. 

Muſt be confeſſed, at the ſame time, that in dif- 
ferent perſons there is a conſiderable difference in 
the proportion of the ſolid and fluid 9905 even 


— with health. 


DiGcGEsSTION. 


Maſtication. 

Neceſſity of giving ſome account of the ſaliva 
and gaſtrie juice, previous to the examination of 
the various ſecreted fluids. 

General obſervations— Hunger, thirſt, de. in 
what view to be conſidered. 

Food of different animals. | 

Diſpute between Buffon and Sparman, with re- 
gard to the effects of animal and vegetable _ on 
man, 

Concluſion from the numerous fats, which have 
| been advanced by authors on this ſubject. 

5 Condiments 


-TSFY 
- © Condiments—their nature—employed by the in- 
habitants of the moſt uncivilized countries - com- 
mon ſalt— foſſil alkal.— various nn and acrid 


er ſubſtances. hh 
Variety of drink conſidered.” | 
The food being well chewed, and mixed with the 
ſaliva; and being propelled into the ſtomach, - what 
are the changes to which it is there ſubjectedꝰ 
View of the four principal hypotheſes, which 
have been advanced at different times, to explain the 
proceſs of digeſtion. | 
Heat. 
Putrefaction. | 25 
Trituration. 
Fermentation. | 
All theſe proved erroneous, and the lateſt and 
moſt generally adopted explanation, is, that it de- 
pends on chemical ſolution; that the gaſtric juice 
has a power of decompoſing the aliment, ſo as to 
diſſolve and unite with the nutritious parts of which 
it is compoſed, afterwards to be converted into chyle ; ; 
the more inſoluble parts being rejected with the feces. 
The proofs of this doctrine numerous. 8 
Account of Reamure's * made in 
1752. d "Cf 
Obſervations on the ſolution of the' eme * 
means of the gaſtric fluid, publiſhed by Mr. John 
Hunter, in the Philoſ. Tranſact. for 1772. 
Experiments made by Dr. n at n 


— 
4 


in 1777. 


view 
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View of the numerous experiments of e. 1 
in proof of the ſame doctrine. ö 
Opinions of Mr. Hunter, lately publiſhed in | his 
Treatiſe on the Animal QEconomy.,,, t. 
To what extent is the preſence of acidity in the 
healthy ſtomach to be admitted ? i a 
Experiments in proof of its conſtant preſence, 
by Dr. Ruſh, of Philadelphia, publiſned at Edin- 
burgh. — Admitted | to a greater extent by Mr. 
Hunter than by Spallanzaui, tho” not believed even 
by him to be invariably preſent, or eſſential to | 
digeſtion. 
Coagulation of milk. | in the ſtomach no 3 of 
acidity. | 
Acidity not eſſentially 1 to the ante of. v0 * 
metallic calces in the ſtomach. ; ., ... 
Coagulation of milk by the ſtomach, and by other 
| animal ſubſtances, in what view to be conſidered... 
. Coagulation or ſolidity ſuppoſed by ſome to be a 
principle neceſſary to the formation of chyle. 
Objections to this opinion. | 
| Liquid aliment of different kinds, ee . = 
faccharine Juices of vegetables, &c, tho' in their ; 
i nature not liable to this kind of coagulation, are, 
| 7 notwithſtanding, extremely nutritious, and, in many 
mM caſes of weakneſs, the more liquid the aliment and 2 
the leſs diſpoſed to coagulation the EUN | 4 
Analyſis of the gaſtric juice. U 
1 Neither acid nor alkaline, but ſtrongly antiſeptic. 
1 Stomach an organ of the greateſt importance, 
© | not a mere bag or receptacle for the food, as once 
thought, 
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thought, but in its healthy Rate-furniſhes a ſecretion, 
polleſfing- very active properties, and producing 
effeQs different from any other fluid in naturę. 
Still neceſſary, bowever, to enquire whether the 
ſolution of the food by the gaſtric juice be ſufficient 
to account, for the, production ad chyle, or whether 
it is only a previous proceſs. 8 

Does the bile aſſiſt in the 1 of ye? .. : 

Experiments on animals, to determine this, point, 

Obſervations on the terminatian of the. duct. 
com. choled. and pancreatic duct, in the ducdenum, 
and on the uſe of the pancreatic juice. 

At what part of the inteſtinal canal does the i in- 
ſoluble * of the food take on x the nature of the 


Application of the dofrine of Gluten! in digeſtion 


to various phænomena, both in the healthy and 
diſeaſed ſtate of the body. | 


Operation of cendiments explained. 
Neceflity of a certain proportion of fluid to faci- 


litate ſolution, on chemical principles. 


Pernicious effects of wine and ſpirituous liquors . 
in exceſs, deſtroying the natural action of the 
ſtomach, and impeding, or altering, the ſecretion 
of the gaſtric fluid, 

Exceſs of condiments hurtful on the ſame principle, 

Utility of chewing the fogd- thoroughly, eſpecially 


when the ſtomach is weak, ſatisfaQorily underſtood 


on the principles of ſolution, | 2. 


* 
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© Food in ſmall quantities, and frequently repeated, 


beſt adapted to weak ſtomachs, becauſe the ſolvent 


or gaftric juice is deprived of its uſual activity. 
Exhibition of gaſtric fluid, collected from anicaals, 


; 28 a remedy in ſuch caſes, conſiderel. 


Effects of exerciſe on the proceſs of digeſtion. 
Obſervations on ſome of the cauſes which impede 
digeſtion. n 50. 
Alteration of ſtructure in the ſtomach. 
Alteration of action and ſecretion. Fa 
Food examined. | 
ft. In relation to its quantity. 
" Lad. — to its quality. 
Plan of a table, calculated to exhibit the com- 
 parative ſolubility, &c. of the various articles of food. 
Sympathy or connexion between the ſtomach and 
various parts of the bedy, conſidered, © 
Remarkable phznomena, ariſing from this kind 
of connexion with the brain, ſurface of the body, 
heart, uterus, urethra, and teſtes. 


Moſt remedies act upon the ſtomach, and have 


their effects extended throughout the rr inde- 

dent of abſorption. 

The ſtomach ſuppoſed by ſome to de the Nette 
of animal heat— Rigby, &c. 

Experiments lately made to determine the condi- 
tion of the ſtomach, &c. in the act of vomiting. 


Various phænomena, connected with the con- 
traction of the ſtomach, | 
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PROPERTIES of the CnhyLE.” | 


* 


Difficulty of collecting it, &c. 

In man and quadrupedes, whitiſh, milky, homo- 
geneous appearance. 

In birds, tranſparent - ſweet taſte—coagulable— 
aceſcent tendency. 

Chemical analyſis—water—oily ſubſtance—cheeſ y 
or glutinous matter—earth. 

Preſence of ſugar inferred from its ſweet tafte. 

May be rendered blue, yellow, red, &c. by mixing 
different colouring ſubſtances with the food, 

' Qualities of the chyle altered by various ingeſta, 

independent of a change of colour, 

Lacteal veſſels—courſe of the chyle, &c, 


PROPERTIES of the BLOOD. 


Importance of the enquiry. 

Various points of view in which the blood may 
be conſidered, 

Conſiderable improvements by Mr. Hewſon 1 
others, but many things ſtill doubtful. 

Compoſed of various parts. 

Halitus or exhalation immediately after its 4 
from the veſſels, and its properties. | 

Concretion of the blood, and men, into 


ſerum and craſſamentum. : 
er Pro- 
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red particles. 
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Ptoportion which theſe bear to one another, cal- ; 
culated by Bryan Robinſon, and Senac. 

Great variety independent of diſeaſe, and the 
calculation extremely difficult. 

Craſſamentum divided into coagulable lymph and 


Properties of the coagulable lymph. 

Various methods of obtaining it. 

Whitiſh, and without ſmell or täſfe—Coagulation 
happens between 1 2 and 1205 of F arenheit' s ther- 
mometer. 

Action of acids on the coagulable lymph. 

Action of alkaline ſalts. $ 

Effects of neutral ſalts and en 

Nutrition effected by the coag. lymph. | 

Its properties. altered in diſeaſe. 

Is now generally believed to form the white cover= 
ing upon inflamed blood. 

Various remarkable phznomena within the body, 
ariſing from the ſeparation of the cbag. lymph from 
the other parts of the blood. 

Polypi within the heart and large veſſels. 

Contents of aneuriſms. 

Thrown out from the veſſels in codtupialies of 


inflammation. 1ſt. Cauſing adheſion. 2d. Appearing 


in form of a ſmooth white membrane. 3d. In ſmall 


| irregular pieces, diffuſed through pus, ſerum, &c. 


Cavity of the abdomen, perieardlum, 5 alter 
inflammation. | 
Blood effuſed, and the red particles Whelly or 
partly abſorbed, * = Nees mn lymph 
| Moles 
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8 Moles: or falſe conceptions Subſtanee afſiſting in | 

plugging _— [the orifices of ene or . 9 

arteries. » W 

Subſtance 8 between the extremities LY A 4 

| fractured bone. ; '4 
| Brenchial polypus, from Tulpius, ge. 8 


Examination of the red particle. 5 
| Various hypotheſes from the microſcopical obſer= 
vations of Lewenhoeck, &c. 
Obſervations made by Mr. Hewſon on this ſubs 
jet,—His hypotheſis.to explain their formation 8 1 
refuted by Dr. Monro and others. | | 
+ Their formation in no. degree underſtood, but 
; many of their properties well aſcertained. N 
Method of obtaining the red particles free from 
the other parts of the blood. 9 
Chemical properties of the powder. | 
Uſe not known—When abundant—When de- 
ficient--Formed by a ſlow proceſs, and rather the 


1 conſequence than the cauſe of a vigorous ſtate of 
the body. | 
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Propentics of the tous 494 

Generally canſparent—bitiſh—tight yl, or or 
FS colour, 1 

Specific gravity. 

Contains a coagulable part, r evident mg 
160 degrees of heat of Farenheit's thermometer. 

Attempt to determine whether this W 
_— ſunilar . Wem lymph, 
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Odjections to Mr. Hewſon's opinion on the cubjedt. 1 

Saline matter of ſeveral kinds i in the ſerum.— — | 
1 of different perſons to determine the 
quantity, &. 5 

Serum ſometimes mille oy Cate by 
Mr. Hewſon to depend upon the abſorption of fat, 
or animal oil. | | : EEE 

Obſervations of Malpighi and Morgagni, to provę 
the preſence of oil occaſionally in the blood, but the ; 
appearance very different from that deſcribed by Mr. 
Hewſon. 8 ” 

Milky opake appearance ſeen by him, rather to 
be aſcribed to unaſſimilated chyle. 
Inquiry whether the blood contains air in a looſe 1 
and ſeparable ſtate Experiments by the late Dr. ä 
Monro with portions of arteries and veins, including 
the blood, by means of ligatures, in the air-pump, 
proved erroneous by Dr. Darwin, in the Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. for 1774. 

Obſervations upon the blood, conſidered as an 
aggregate, or having all its parts intire. 

Effects of diſtillation No information to be * 
rived from this ſource. | 

Examination of the ſpecific gravity, _ and 
colour of the blood. 

Arterial and venous blood. 
Change of colour takes place in the lungs; 
Addition of different ſaline bodies to the blood. 4 
Method in which inquiries of this kind ſhould be 
conducted, in order to obtain uſeful information. 

Are there any remedies that act upon the fluids ? 

Coagulation 


L us J 


i Coagulation of * * 3 of any * 
dition. > — Fos 
1 Effects of cold, zelt umd 0 air upon the _ exa- 
mined. 

Cauſe of coagulation not a. 
Mr. Hewſon's experiments, to prove be power 
of the air upon blood, -in-altering i its colour. 


Under ſurface of craſſamentum expoſed to the air 


with different effects. Sometimes ſpeedily becomes 
florid—at other times continues dark and n 
after conſiderable expoſure. | 
Time required for coagulation: extremely Apen 
in different conſtitutions and diſeaſes. 15 
The donger the time required for coagulation, the 
greater the chance of the ſizey appearance of blood. 
Mr. Hewſon” 's | Eiplanation. of or i 
Mood 912 19 2 8 
Diminiſhed tendency 1 to coagulation, A 3 
Various circumſtances, not mentioned by Mr. 
Hewſon, neceſſary to be conſidered. 
Mr. Hey's theory on this ſubject. 
Facts of conſiderable utility eſtabliſhed by on. 
but his theory deficient in particular points. 
+ Sizey blood, in what view to be conſidered. 
Increaſed tendency to coagulation in the blood, 
| ſuppoſed by Mr. Hewſon to depend upon weakneſs. 
Experiments made by Mr. Hey, to determine this 
point, with a very different reſult from thoſe; of Mr. 
Hewſon. | 
Various exceptions at any rate 3 to be 
made to Mr. Hewſon's theory, 
5 Examination 
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Examination of the intire loſs of coagulation in 
the blood. —Animals hunted to death, &c. Diff. 
cultles attending the inveſtigation of the want ow 
coagulation in blood. 

Doctrine of the Life of the Blood, examined. 

4: Putrefation of the blood. 

Extremely doubtful whether it ever happens in the 
circulating fluids. 

Experiments on this ſubject, by Dr. Lint, and 
42 

Various IP in dich putrefa®tion hi occurred 
very ſpeedily after death. | 

Principle on which it depends not W but 


no proof even of a . to this change ae 


M. acdb 
Doctrine of acrimony 17 the Py in various 


diſeaſes, founded upon erroneous ideas of the animal 
| —— FFF a 


Acid, alkaline, n and adn acri- 


monies, ſo ingeniouſly arranged by De Haen, in 
his table on this ſubject, never to be perceived. in 
che circulating maſs, but confined to the prime viz, 

Only view in which a humoral pathology admiſ- 
ſible,” as it relates to a greater or ſmaller quantity of 
blood than is compatible with health, conftituting 
che tw w)] oppoſite ſtates of Plethora and Inanition. 
Examination of the ATION mene bivod 
in the body. b 

Various methods attempted, 1 in order to aſcertain 
this point. | 


Cutelian 3 


tl 


191 

Calculations on the ſubject extremely different. 

Concluſion from the various facts and experiments. 

Transfuſion conſidered with ſome recent experi- 
ments relating to it. . 

Effects ariſing from various ; ſubſtances injected 
into the blood veſſels. - Fontana's experiments on 
poiſons, &c. 


On the CIRCULATION of the e 


Sar motion of the blood. 
Velocity different in different parts, but various 


proofs that the motion is on the whole very rapid. 


Cauſe of the motion or circulation of the blood. 
Muſcular power of the heart and veſſels. | 
- Stimulant power of the blood, exciting action 

and contraction, 

Upon what principle does the ſtimulant property 
of the blood depend ? 

Various proofs of the blood's ſtimulating the heart 
and veſlels to contraction. 

Irritability, in what ſenſe to be employed. 

Heart, arteries, and veins, poſleſs very different 
degrees of this property—greateſt in the heart. 

Proofs of the muſcular power of arteries. 

Proofs of the irritability, or muſcular power of 
veins, | 
' Courſe of the blood, as deſcribed by Harvey, 
with an examination of the moſt ſtriking proots in 
its favour, and of the methods by which he was led 

to this important diſcovery. 


D Various 
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Various phænomena connected with the circula-/ 


tion of the blood. "| 

- Fetal circulation. 

Various calculations of the force with which the 
heart acts. 
Does not admit of an accurate calculation, but 
muſt be very great, there being numerous cauſes 
which conſtantly operate in retarding the velocity 
of the blood in its paſſage through the arteries and 
veins. 
Experiments by Dr. Hales, to determine the dif- 
ference of velocity in arteries and veins.—On this 
principle, wounds, cæteris paribus, more dangerous 
in arteries than in veins, and in arteries the nearer 
the ſource of circulation. 

Examination of the different cauſes which retard 
the velocity of the blood. „ : 


Examination of ſome of the cauſes which gera- 


ſionally operate in producing an increaſed velocity 
of circulation in the whole body, or in particular 
parts, to be judged of in general by the pulſe. 

Pulſation, on what condition of the artery ſup- 
poſed by different perſons, to e for the 
moſt part, wanting in veins. 

Effects ariſing from the irritability of the heart 
and arteries, and ſtimulant action of the proper 
quantity of blood in the healthy adult. 

Effects ariſing from an increaſed proportion of 
blood, very different, according to circumſtances, 
and only to be underſtood by an attention to the 

phenomena 


—— — 


/ 


e _ 
phenomena exhibited by ſeveral organs of the body, 4 
poſſeſſing a muſcular ſtructure. 

Irritability of the heart and arteries extremely 
difterent at different periods of life, giving riſe to 
all the remarkable varieties in the frequency of pulſa- 
tion from the period of infancy to that of old age. 

Varieties in the ſtate of pulſation, either A. 


or compounded. 


The fimpte varieties in the pulſe are ſuch as relate 
to its being 
1. Quicker or more frequent than the ſtandard, 
2. Slower. 


3. Stronger, 
. Weaker, 


3 
4 
5. Harder, 
6. Softer. 


7. Fuller. 
8. Smaller. 


9. Oppreſſed. 
IO. Irregular, 


The compound varieties are thoſe which have a 


reference principally to its being 


iſ. Stronger and more frequent, 
2d, Weaker and more frequent, 
zd. Weaker and ſlower, than the ſtandard, 


Utility ariſing from a knowledge of the courſe of 
the blood, and of the laws of circulation. 
Conſideration of various phenomena depending 
upon the unequal diſtribution of the blood. 
D 2 . 
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On RESPIRATTION. 


Its intimate connexion with circulation, &c. 
Inſpiration—Expiration. 

Dilatation of the cheſt -in what manner effected. 
External and internal intercoſtal muſcles proved 
by experiments to perform a ſimilar weer wei 

Action of the diaphragm conſidered; 

Numerous experiments of Haller and others, on 


this ſubject; proved to be active only n in- 


ſpiration. 

Muſcles, &c. concerned in expiration, 

Inquiry concerning the uſes cf reſpiration. 

Various hypotheſes and contradictory opinions for 
a long time on this ſubject. 

Accurately inveſtigated, firſt by Mr. Cigna, of 
Turin. 

Obſervations of Mr. Hewſon, on the change 
produced upon the blood in the lungs, by the air 
received in the act of inſpiration. 

Dr. Prieſtley's remarks on reſpiration, in the Phi- 
ſophical Tranſactions for 1776.— Various Experi- 
ments to prove that it is a phlogiſtic proceſs, the air 


being contaminated by breathing in the ſame man- 
ner as by the calcination of metals, &c. 


The air ſuppoſed by him to exert its influence, 
through the coats of the veſſels, upon the blood, in 
a ſimilar manner as happens through the fides of a 
bladder containing blood out of the body. 


Difficulties attending this opinion. 
More 


LS 3 Wh” 
More conſiſtent with the phznomena of the living 
body, that whatever change is produced upon the 
blood in the lungs, is in conſequence of a ſecretion 
or ſeparation from the extremities of the exhalent - 
arteries, opening every where on the ſurface of the | 
p bronchia. | 
In this way probable that, 1 of ths: 
watery exhalation, phlogiſton, fixed air, and a prin- 
ciple anſwering to the ideas of contagion, are expelled p 
from the blood in the lungs; the air being the fitteſt 
menſtruum for uniting with theſe, and ts 
| them from the body. 
+ Wd View of Lavoiſier's doctrine on the ſubject, 1 
1 likewiſe of that of Dr. Goodwin, lately 7 
| | at Edinburgh. 
Further experiments and obſervations wanting 
upon this ſubject; but whatever diſputes concerning 
phlogiſton, or the exact manner in which the air 
produces its effects, cannot be doubted that a very 
principal uſe of reſpiration is that of producing 2 
conſiderable change in the blood, ſo. as to fit it for 
the puxpoſes of reſpiration. 
Another uſe aſcribed to the lungs.—Source of | 
animal heat. 8 | 
View of Dr. Crawford's theory. 
Obſervations and experiments publiſhed by him 
. , in the Philoſ. Tranſact. or: 71. in defence of his _ 
| 8 opinions. | 5 
Difficulties attending every doctrine of animal | 
heat, derived from reſpiration, pointed out, _ : - _ 
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Inquiry to what extent the converſion of chyle 
into blood is effected in the lungs. 

Examination of the opinions, with regard to the 
manner in which the firſt inſpiration is effected. 

Objections to the explanation * by Dr. 
Whytt. 

The ſubject very obſcure, and difficult of 1 
'veſtigation, 

Experiments of Buffon on young puppies, with a 
view to reſpiration, 


Opinion that reſpiration is leſs neceſſary to young 


than to old animals, examined. 


Cauſes ſuſpending or preventing reſpiration im- 


mediately after birth. 

Operation of the air in promoting the free paſſage 
of the blood through the lungs, conſidered, Ex- 
periments of Kau Boerhaave, &c. 

Secondary uſes of reſpiration. 

Voice and ſpeech—Smelling—Expulfion of the 
urine and fæces, of the fœtus and ſecundines—be- 
ſides which, ſighing, yawning, laughing, crying, 
hiccoughing, ſneezing, and coughing, all affections 
of this function. 

Obſervations upon each. 


* 


PATHOLOGY of REsPIRATION: 
RNS Vide Table. 


On SECRETION, 


Introductory obſervations. 


Various terminations of arteries. ; 
2 Glands 


[23 J 
Glands divided into ſimple and compound, &c. + 
Doctrine of Malpighi on the ſtructure of glands. 
Doctrine of Ruyſch. 

The latter moſt commonly adopted. 

Many of the ſecreted fluids for very uſeful pur- 
poſes—Others noxious and ſuperfluous, — Theſe: laſt 
termed excretions. 

All the ſecreted 22145 may be referred to four 
diviſions. 

ſt. Thoſe which are intended to diſcharge from 
the blood ſuperfluous and noxious parts. —Urine, 
perſpiration, &. 

2dly. Thoſe which, after performing an uſeful pur- 
poſe, are expelled from the body,—Bile, mucus, &c. 
= 3dly. Thoſe which anſwer an uſeful purpoſe, after 
being diſcharged from the body.—Milk—Semen. 

4thly. Thoſe which, after effecting a ſalutary 
purpoſe, are again entirely, or in a great meaſure, 
abſorbed and carried into the circulating maſs.— 
Saliva, gaſtric juice, &c. 

Various hypotheſes to explain ſegretion all un- 
ſatisfactory Method in which ſecretion is effected 
not in the leaſt underſtooe. | | 
The parts of which the more watery ſecretions 
conſiſt may be traced to a great degree in the blood, 
but the ſlighteſt veſtige of many of the ſecretions, 
as bile, ſemen, &c. cannot be detected. 

Bile cannot be ſuperabundant i in the blood veſſels, 
unleſs previouſly ſecreted by the liver, and after- 
wards cOrvaſen into the circulating mals, 

Liver 


nl 


LETS nw. 
Liver ſometimes incapable of preparing bile from 
the blood, in which caſe. no bile to be perceived in 


any part of the ſyſtem. 
The teſtes being removed, no ſemen diſcoverable 


in any other organ or part of the body. 


All thefe well aſcertained, and render the expla- 
nation of the proceſs of ſecretion extremely difficult. 
Various laws or phænomena of ſecretion, how- 


ever well underſtood, 
Secretion much affected, in many inſtances, by 
paſſions of the mind. —Increaſed, for the moſt part, 


by the exciting pſp ions, and diminiſhed by the 
depreſſing. + 


Various changes in the action of veſſels in the 


whole body, or in particular parts, likewiſe, con- 
ſiderably affect the ſecretions, 
Pus, a fecretion. —On what the opinion founded. 


Some glands conftantly ſecrete—others at certain 
periods of life, and at particular times—Breafts, - 


teſtes, &c.—Increaſed determination of blood to 


theſe organs on ſuch occaſions, a law of the animal 


economy. 

Remarkable balance among the ſecretions.—In- 
creaſe of one followed by the diminution of another, 
—Illuſtrated by urine and perſpiration, &c. 


Depends upon this law, that, in many caſes of 


diſeaſe, a great object to promote particular ſecre- 
tions, with the view of leſſening any one that is 
morbidly increaſed. 

Conſiderable variety in the appearance, quantity, 
&c. of the ſecreted fluids in different perſons, and 
more eſpecially at different periods of life. 


Secretions 
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ns 


Scerctiöns . by * mode of life, by ſleep, ke. 
Moderate increaſe of action promotes ſecretion, 


but a violent degree of it, as in inflammation, often 
checks this proceſs. 


Increaſe of ſecretion ſometimes the conſequence 
of debility and relaxation of the veſſels—At other 


times, great weakneſs of the whole body, induced 
by an increaſe of ſecretion, as happen with the 


milk, ſemen, &c. 


On ABSORPTION. 


Introductory obſervations. 
Lacteals — Lymphatics — originate with open 


mouths or extremities. 3 
Diſcoveries and obſervations on this ſubject, by 
Aſellius, Pecquet, Rudbeck, Jollyfe, Bartholine, 


Nuck, Ruyſch, Meckel, &c. 


Lymphatics, a diſtinct ſyſtem of veſſels, that per- 


form the office of abſorption, proved by Dr. Hunter, 
Dr. Monro, Mr. John Hunter, Mr. Hewſon, &c. 

Lymphatic glands—the purpoſes which they ſerve 
not underſtood. 

Lymphatic veſſels in fiſhes appear to be deſtitute 
of the valvular ſtructure, ſo remarkable i in the lym- 
phatics of the human ſubject. — This, one, among 
many other proofs of the irritability, or active muſ- 
cular power of theſe veſſels. 


Arguments! in favour of the abſorbing power of | 


the red veins enumerated—Proved erroneous. 


E Numerous 
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2 27 0 [ 26 ] | % 
Numerous proofs. of the function of abſorption \ 
being confined to the lymphatic ſyſtem, enumerated. | [ 
Conjectures concerning the manner of abſorption. 1 
Capillary attraction inſufficient—Solids abſorbed 
in many inſtances as well as fluids—bone, &c. 
Objection to Mr. Hewſon's explanation of the 
method in which the chyle is received into the 
mouths of the lacteals. 
Uſes of the Abſorbent Syſtem. 
1. Abſorption of the chyle, for the purpoſe of 
renewing the blood. 
2. Abſorption of the fat or animal oil, on par- 
ticular occaſions, for the purpoſe of nutrition likewiſe, 
Inquiry how far probable that nouriſhment can be | of 7 1.06 
conveyed into the body by injections into the in- | 
teſtines, or by different fluids abſorbed from the 
ikin, &c. &., 11 
3 Abſorption of ſome of the watery and other on 
parts of the various ſecretions, by which they are \ 
not only rendered more fit for their intended pur- 1 
poſes, but by which ſomething uſeful is reſtored to 0 . 
"the circulating maſs. Illuſtrated by the mucus, 14 
bile, &c. 3 _ : * 
4. Abſorption of uſeleſs parts, eſpecially in the | 
progreſs of growth. Illuſtrated by experiments with 3 
madder, &c.— Abſorption of the thymus gland, of 5 
the alveolar proceſſes of the jaw, &c. | 
Conſideration of various ſalutary proceſſes, de- 
pending upon abſorption. 
Phænomena of exfoliation, removal of dead and 
mortified parts from the living, diſcharge of pus 
from ; 


[ 27 ] 
from abſceſles, of various extraneous bodies, &c. 
all on the ſame painciple. n — 1271 

Advantages ariſing from a knowledge of the 
courſe of the lymphatic veſſels. 80 

Abſorbent veſſels remarkably more active in fone 
inſtances than others. —Difficult to determine upon 
what this difference depends. —Abſorption increaſed 
in ſome caſes of weakneſs—In others diminiſhed. 

Inflammation, how far favourable to abſorption. 

' Remarkable inſtances of great quantities of fluid 
Wünz removed from different cavities. 

Abſorption of urine from the bladder ſometimes 
extremely quick. ; | 

Abſorption by the ſurface of the vas and by the 
lacteals in diabetes uncommonly great. 

Singular caſe of increaſed abſorption related. 

Another from Dr. Watſon's Chemical Eſſays. 

Theſe various phænomena prove the active muſ- 
cular power of the abſorbent ſyſtem before mentioned. 

Caſes in which abſorption is more particularly 
diminiſhed. 

Examination of Mr, Darwin's opinion of the re- 
trograde motion of the abſorbent ſyſtem. Various 
facts, ſuppoſed to depend upon this principle, better 
underſtood by an attention to the immediate com- 
munication which ſome of the abſorbents appear to 
have with the blood veſſels, independent of the 
thoracie duct, Ke. | 
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13 [ of 3 
Properties of the SECRETED "Ho MOR 


= General ations, 
_ 1ſt. Of Perſpiration. — Senſible * 
Source the ſame. 
Properties of the ſenſible perſpiration or ſweat 
vatked by the mixture with the ſebaceous matter of 


! the ſkin. 

5 Inquiry whether the ton; be derived from 
I = ſmall glands, or from the extremities of the exhalent 

. | arteries, 

1 Exhalation from the lungs, in what view to be 

1 conlidered. 


Perſpiration, of what compoſed. 
Accidental impregnations from particular articles 
of diet, &c. 


7 bo Quantity of the perſpirable matter very great, 
1M dut much varied by climate, diet, age, ſex, tem- 
1 perament, &c. 


Examination of its quantity attempted by ſtatical 
experiments, by Sanctorius, &c. 

Keil's Calculation in Britain, Bryan Robinſon's, 
in Ireland, and Lining's, in South Carolina. 

Quantity of perſpiration depends much upon the 
proportion of ſuperfluous water in the blood, de- 
termined to the ſurface of the body, by heat aud 
exerciſe. 

Conſideration of ſome of the phænomena td. 
ing increaſed perſpiration, and of the cauſes pro- 
ducing It, 

: Cauſes 


| 
| 
{ 
j 
| 


| 
| 
ö 
' 
| 
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Cauſes producing x a diminution of perſpiration, 

Concluſion. 

2dly. Urine. 

_ Obſervations on its ſecretion, expulſion, Ke. 
Its analogy to the perſpiration.” * 1197 
Compoſed principally of water and ſaline matter. 
Greater proportion and variety of the latter than 

in the perſpiration. 

Much affected by 2857 1 & 2 mind, ang 
by different ingeſta. 

Sediment or clpud obſervable i in urine, conſidered. 
— Compoſed of mucus and earth in different pro- 
portions, according as it is more thick and ropy, or 
in form of a powder, &c. 

Examination of the various ſaline impregnations 
ur urine—Microcoſmic alt, ſelenite, phoſphorated 
lime, &c, 

Attempt to determine the mean e of urine 
in twenty-four hours. 

Greateſt quantity in diſeaſe, 

Obſervations upon the connexion or-balance kept 
up between the urine. and perſpiration, with the 
effects of heat and cold upon theſe ſecretions. ' 

Varieties in the urine, - e m great on diffe- 
rent occaſions. b 

Saccharine impregnation in diabetes, conſidered. 

Inquiry whether the various appearances exhibited 

by the urine can be conſidered a fatisfaQtory in indica- 
tion of the ſtate of diſeaſe. e 
Obſervations upon urinary calculi. 
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8 . 5 | 
| ” 
PROPERTIES of Mucus _ 
Ei | „ 4 4 
PROPERTIES of the SALIVA and 
PANCREATIC JUICE. 
. k 4 
7 0 | { 
Te LR 
Hepatic and cyſtic bile. , | | | 
Examination of the experiments and opinions of | 
Dr. Maclurg, on this ſubject  - | 
Contains a coagulable * ſimilar to the _—_ 1 | 
lable lymph of the blood. PNA 3201 67 
Preſence of nee E ; IEF | | 


Erroneous ideas of Boerhaave and, others; with _— 


regard to its ſaponaceous property. ...... 
- Chief, uſe of the bile—as a ſtimulus. to keep up 


the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtins. "2p 
Ideas of its correiing, acidity, and being 1 5 2 

rected in turn by acids, examine. 1 
Antiſeptic property of bile. | * 

Phænomena | 


181 1 


Phænomena of increaſed ſecretion of bile in warm 


climates, to what cauſe moſt n to be at- 


tributed. 


Effects produced by various \ paſſings of the mind, 
upon this ſecretion. 
Gall ſtones— their properties, „. 


Manner in which the bile is received into the 


blood, after its ſcretion, in caſes of jaundice, &c.— 


Proved to be by abſorption, and not by regur- 


gitation. 


Of the MI I k. 


Food or nouriſhment of the new born animal, in 
the claſs of mammalia. | 

Spontaneous ſeparation—Cream—Skimmed milk. 

Further diviſion into oil or * coagulable, or 
cheeſy part, and ſerum. 

Theſe preſent, tho* in different proportions in 
the milk of all animals, 

Sugar of milk conſidered. 
Coagulation of milk, produced by fo great a va- 
riety of ſubſtances, that the principle on which they 
act, not underſtood. —Experiments by Dr. Young, 

related. 

Suppoſed 2 between blood and milk, exa- 
mined. 

Properties of milk much affected by different 
kinds of food, &e. 

Paſſions of the mind produce a conſiderable 4. 
teration in its qualities. 


Phænomena 
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1 | - Stimulus of friction. 0 | 


13 Milk, like all other ſecretions, furniſhed by the | 
blood, and in no degree by unaffiniilated chyle. 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


General Obſervations. 


Different parts of which the nervous ttm may 
be ſaid to conſiſt, 


Term of vital or living ſolids, how far appli; 


cable to the nerves and muſcles. | 
_ Obſervations upon the mutual communication 


or influence between the mind and body, through 
the medium of the nerves. The connection, hows 
ever, not ſo very intimate that _ invariably 
affect each other in turn, 

Mind ſometimes much diſordered, without any 
evident correſponding corporeal affection. 

Body conſiderably altered in ſome caſes, and 


_ almoſt conſumed by diſeaſe, the operations of the 
mind being at the ſame time preſerved nearly intire. 


Nerves, by their communication with the brain, 
or ſenſorium, proved to be the Ras of ſen- 
ſation. 


Continuation of nerves from the brain into this 


muſcles, how far the cauſe of motion. 


* 


Senfibility, or the faculty by which ſenſe or ſen- 


ſation i is produced, a more general function than 


that of motion, being preſent wherever there are 


nerves communicating with the brain, while motion 


x Apa Wr the prafence of muſcles, or muſculac 


* 


1 Experr. 


a” 


* 


ta; 


83 and Otcwetisss of Haller, . 5 


Ligaments, Tendons, &c. in which nerves cannot 
be diſtinctly traced, to ſhew their inſenfibility. 
The opinion proved erroneous by Dr. — - 
Examination of the various hypotheſes which 
- have been formed to explain the functions of the 
brain and nerves. 


Suggeſtion or query of Sir Iſaac Newton, upon | 


this ſubject. 
Doctrine of tremor, or vibration. 


View in which the vibration is conſidered, more 
eſpecially by Dr. Hartley. 
Suppoſed exiſtence of a nervous fluid, and of 
the. tubular ſtructure of the nerves. + 
| Doctrine, which refers the nervous energy to 
Electricity or ſomething analagous to the electric 


fluid, examined. 
All the hypotheſes unſatisfactory, and the man- 


ner in which the nerves produce their effects, not 


in the leaſt underſtood, 
Senſation very different in different parts of the 


20 ſeemingly connected with the ſize and num 


ber of the nerves, as well as with a numerous diſ- 


, tribution of blood veſſels. 


In all the organs of ſenſe, and in parts endowed 


with acute ſenſation, nerves and blood veſſels ex- 
tremely numerous, 


4 


Uſes of ſenſation. 
Some parts of the body candblo only of the ſon- 


ſation of pain—others of various ſenſations, &c. 
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b * 1 | 
Parts capable of a variety of ſenſations, at. 


f tinguiſhed more particularly by the. title of 1. 85 


Van. 


Obſervations upon the ſenſe of touch, taſte, 
ſmelling, hearing, and ſeeing. | 

Theſe ſubjects too extenſive to be fully and ſepa- 
rately examined—Such obſervations to be ſelected, 
therefore, as are applicable to all of them, or to 
ſenſation in general. | | 

Many of the laws relating to ſenſation very im- 
portant, and well aſcertained. 
A certain force or ſtrength of impreſſion on the 
organ, or feeling part, neceſſary to ſenſation. 

Different effects of impreſſions, from the lighteſt 
to the moſt violent, illuſtrated. SE 

Senſations, for the moſt part, ſtronger or weaker, 
only as being ſtronger or weaker than thoſe which 
immediately preceded them, or, than the degree of 
force to which the nerves had been previouſly ac- 
cuſtomed—illuſtrated. N 

A certain duration of impreſſion, neceſſary 1 to 
diſtinct ſenſation.ä— Large bodies may be moved 
with ſuch velocity as not to be diſtinctly ſeen, &c. 

A proper degree of attention, or the mind's 
reſting ſome time upon one ſenſation, is required 
to give an impreſſion its full effect; for the mind 


being occupied on other objects, a pretty ſtrong 


impulſe may be made on the organs of ſenſe, with- 


out being clearly perceived. 


Great acuteneſs and perfection of the different 
ſenſes, how produced. 
F 2 | Utility 


- 


* 


— 


1 36 3 
Utility deriyed from the ſeparate and moderate - 
exerciſe of the different ſenſes, with illuftrations, 


and various phænomena connected with the per- 


fection of the ſenſe of touch, &c. 


When the force and duration of impreſſion, and 
the attention of the ming, al] contribute properly 


to- the effect, the ſenſation often remains ſome time 


after the impreflion or Aion of the external body 


has ceaſed. 
Additional obſeryations * the laws of ſen- 
_ ſation. | 


Senſation may be increaſed, diminiſhed, or in- 
tirely loſt, | 
An increaſe of gude may be produced by a 


greater ſtimulus, or more violent impreſſion than 
the neryes have been accuſtomed to; or, ſuppoſing 


the ſtimulus moderate and of the ordinary kind, 


the ſame effect may ariſe from an increaſe of ſen- 
ſibility. 


Morbid ſenſations are to be diminiſhed therefore, 
either by diminiſhing the ues, or by leſſening 
the ſenſibility. 

In ſome caſes, both may be accompliſhed at the 


ſame time, with advantage. 


Inereaſed ſenſibility, how far connected with 
weakneſs. 


Pain, or a morbid increaſe of ſenſation, is not 
always accurately referred by the mind, to the 
exact ſeat of it, eſpecially i in deep ſeated or internal 


— FSiforders, . 
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EffeQts' of pain in Ae degrees upon the 


conſtitution, 
Beſt method of 3 of che 4 of pain in 


particular inſtances: 


Phenomena connected with a diminution, or 
intire loſs of ſenſation. 


\ pls 


Of Motion. 


Mobility, motion, or ion, a property of + 


muſcles, or muſcular fibres, depending upon their 
contraction, in conſequence of the operation of 
different ſtimuli, 


This diſpoſition to contraction in muſcular fibres, 
termed their irritability, and in proportion as they 


are more readily excited to contract, they are ſaid ; 


to be more Irritable, | | 
Different appearance of muſcular fibres in dif- 
ferent animals, and in different parts of the ſame 


animal. 


Contraction of muſcular fibres very different 
from elaſticity. _ 

Muſcular fibres a diſtin& and 8 ſtructure, 
and not the moving extremities of nerves, as once 
thought; the nerves being only diſtributed to them, 


ſometimes appearing to end in their ſubſtance, at 


other times paſſing through them to other parts. 
Various hypotheſes to explain the manner in 


which muſcular motion is performed, unſatisfactory, 
and the ſubject very * and by no means 


under 


Examination 


\ 


153 


% 


misst of the queſtion, whether all motion f 
in muſcles is derived from the nerves, or whether, 
independent of the nerves, they poſſeſs a vis inſita, | 
or power of contraction. 


Various arguments employed by Haller Whytt, 
Yn &c. on this ſubject. 


Phænomena of muſcular contraction tremor, 


ſhortening, increaſed thickneſs, hardneſs, rough 


or wrinkled ſurface, &c. 
Phænomena of relaxation in muſcular fibres, as 


neceſſarily alternated with contraction. 


Tendons— their uſe, &c. : 


Force with which muſcles a& extremely great— 
illuſtrated by the exertions of labouring perſons, 


maniacs, and others. 


Velocity of muſcular contraction illuſtrated. 

Facility with which muſcular fibres can be ex- 
Cited to contraction, and the force with which it 
is performed, extremely different. 


Stimuli defined.—Stimulant and ſedative powers, 
obſervations upon. 


Tone—what ? And how far connected with 
tenſion or diſtention. 


Muſcular action, either voluntary, involuntary, 


or mixed. 


Effects of exerciſe upon the voluntary 1 

Paſſions of the mind —dheir influence upon the 
muſcles. 5 

Conſideration of various phænomena of muſcular 
action, as connected with the principle of imitation. 


* 


AT | Hyſterical 


Lek 
Hyſterical and other convulſive diforders—aninal 


"Motion may be increaſed, diminiſhed, or en- | 


i tirely loſt. 


A morbid increaſe of motion may be produced, 
either by the unaccuſtomed or exceſſive application 


of ſtimuli; or, ſuppoſing the ſtimulus of the ordi- 


nary and moderate kind, by an increaſe of mobility, 
or a greater diſpoſition than uſual i in the muſcular 
fibre to be acted upon. ET 
Mobility, or an increaſed tendency to motion, 
often connected with weakneſs, tho? ſometimes 
quite independent of each other. 
Exceſs of mobility ſometimes hereditary, but 


often acquired by the mode of life, &c. 


Inquiry whether ſenſibility and mobility, or irri- 
tability are always in proportion to each other, or 
more ſtrictly, whether irritability in muſcular fibres 
always implies ſenſibility. 

View of the controverſy between Haller and Dr. 
Whytt, on this fubject. 

Torpor, or diminiſhed mobility, obſervations 
upon. g 


Different nerves for ſenfation * motion On 


what the idea founded, —Hypotheſis to be rejected. 


General obſervations upon ſpaſm, convulſion, &c. 


Subject of ſympathy, as connected both with ſen- 


| ſation and motion, conſidered, 
Sympathy, in a medical ſenſe, how defined. - 
Various illuſtrations of ſympathy, both in the 
 bealthy and diſeaſed ſtate of the body. | 


Sympathy, 


> - 
D 


r 
6 
9 Rel j . 


L 4 
to the diſtribution of the _ "= ganglions of 


the nerves, &c. 
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„ of medicines, connected with habit. 
5. 5 Many diſeaſes, eſpecially of the convulſivt kind, 
2 | | continucd by habit. 
1 = | Independent of the medical treatment neceſſary 
1 in the interval of convulſive paroxyſms, a gteat 
1 proc to break the force of the paroxyſm itſelf, 
1 by antiſpaſmodic remedies, and other means, ſo as 
| | to prevent their continuance, on the principle of 
| | habit. 


5 > 48 | I Inter nal is conſidered. : 


Memory, 1 3 and judgment—Remarks 
on each. | 

Healthy condition of 4 brain, how far neceſ- 
- ſary co the proper exerciſe of the intellectual 
faculties. 


1 General 8 upon the diſordered ſtate 
—- of the mind, as connected with mania and phre- 
H Bo nitis, but more eſpecially with the different ſtates 

be »- 4:68 tlicum, occurring in fever. | 

L f a G 

3 Pass lions of the Min D. 


- General obſervations. 


3 Phe paſſions, when moderate, Rrictly natural, 


conſtant in their operation, and by the numerous 
modifications which they admit, ſtrongly cha- 
racterize the human ſpecies. 


Sympathy, her tas underſtood by an attention | 


Effects of Habit or fon upeſr ſenſation and 


Inveſligation | 


1 93 : So FER Wo” 


Inveſti ation of the effects produced by them, an 


| object of great importance in the ſtudy of medicine, 


Many diſeaſes, or ſymptoms of diſeaſe, only to 
be alleviated or removed by the proper regulation 
of the paſſions, 1 

Sometimes, even proper to excite particular paſ- 
ſions of the mind, with a view to the removal of 
diſeaſe, 

Various diviſions of this ſubje& by different. 
authors. | : | | 


Difficult to fix upon a. diviſion that may prove 
unexceptionable. 


Examination of the emotions of Joy, Def Ire, 


Hope, Grief, Terror, Fear, Ar ger, and their 


varieties. 


Love, in what view to be conſidered. 

Uſeful diviſion of the paſſions, into exciting 
and depreſſing. 

Effects of the paſſions upon the countenance or 
muſcles of the face. 

Phyſiagnomy, how far foutided in nature. 

Paſſions ſeparately conſidered, | 

Of Toy. : 

Its effects, when moderate, as conducive to 
health and long life, by promoting appetite and 
digeſtion, circulation, ſecretion, &c. 

When exceſſive, great inconvenience from it— 
Hyſteria, epilepſy, mania, and even death, of 


which hiſtory furniſhes ſeveral remarkable inſtances. 
Under what circumſtances proper to excite joy, 


800 the removal of diſeaſe. 
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Ot Dejire, one of the moſt * examples of 


- which i is love. 
Increaſed energy of the brain and nerves, &e. 
| The effects irregular and much varied, the ex- 


citement of deſire being often alternated with grief, 
- anxiety, &c. 


Catalepſy, as produced by Fe, in what view to 
be conſidered. 

Of Hope Its operation almoſt Saban une pro- 
ductive of very ſalutary effeëts Great object in 


many acute as well as chronic diſeaſes, to impreſs 


the patient with the hope of a recovery. 
Of Anger Its pernicious effects Circulation 


: quickened—Diftention of the veſſels of the brain, 


head-ach, hemorrhage, epilepſy, apoplexy, &c. 
Of Terror—lrregular and violent motions in the 
body — Rapidity of circulation EET» 
abortion, &c. 
Of the depreſſing effects of Grief and Fear, with 
the circumſtances of agreement and difference. 


Of 8LE EP. 


% 
* 


The body invigorated under the ſuſpenſion of 


- ſenſation and 9 motion, which conſtitutes 
ſleep. 


Phznomena of deep Effects upon the pulſe, 
reſpiration, heat, and ſecretions. 

Continuance of fleep, as affected by age, tem- 
perament, cuſtom, &c. | 


Interrupted 


ta] 


| Interrupted by various external and internal 


Rimuli—Light, noiſe, agitation of the body— 


Hunger, thirſt—Stimulus of the urine and fæces. 
Exact condition of the brain during ſleep, or 


the proximate cauſe of it not underſtood. —V arious 
hypotheſes founded on the compreſſion of the blood 


veſſels of the brain, not admiſſible, 
Remote cauſes of ſleep however, or the various 
circumſtances which favour it, well aſcertained, 


and ſhould be kept in view in the treatment of 
diſeaſes. 


Inconveniencies ariſing from want of fleep, 
Inconveniencies from exceſs of ſleep, 


Dreams, how far underſtaod.- 


Of TEMPERAMENT, 


In what ſenſe the term to be underſtood. - 
Study of temperament, or variety of conſtitution, 
ſtrongly recommended, -with an attempt to remove 


the dificulties uſually attendant upon the inveſti- | 
| gation of this ſubject. 


Deſcription of temperaments by the Ancients; 
and particularly by Galen, in ſome reſpects accu- 
rate, but explained upon the erroneous principle of 


different conditions of the fluids. 


Doctrine of the Chemiſts. 
Temperaments divided into athletic, Phlegmatic, 
melancholic, and irritable. 
Marks of the athleiic temperament, with the 
diſeaſes moſt likely to occur in it. 
8 2 Phlegmatic 
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. temperament—the reverſe of the laſt 
—Relaxation, flaccidity; j torpor, both of body and 


mind, &c. 


In what manner induced or 0 
moſt likely to occur in it—Princi ple on which they 
are to be obviated. | 

Melancholic temperament. 

State of the mind, ſkin, eyes, hair—Languid 
circulation, torpor of the alimentary canal. 

' Diſeaſes moſt frequent in this temperament, and 
how beſt corrected. | 

Irritable temperament—extremely frequent— 
flender limbs and muſcles, fair ſkin, light coloured 


hair—quickneſs of 3 without ſtrength, both 


mind and body being ſuſceptible of conſiderable 
changes from the ſlighteſt impreſſions often here- 
ditary, though ſometimes acquired, or at leaſt much 
aggravated by the mode of life. Numerous train of 


diſeaſes likely to occur in it.— Principle on which 
they are to be alleviated or removed. 


Inquiry how far the temperament called choleric, 
is only a variety of the laſt, or whether it ſhould be 
conſidered as a diſtinẽt temperament. 

Additional remarks upon this ſubject. 

Temperament—to what extent affected by the 


Changes which take place at different periods of 
life.— How far affected by climate, mode of life, &c. 


or by the operation both of phyſs cal and moral cauſes. * 
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of NUTRITION, and the Cnances 
DURING GROWTH, &c. 


Nutrition effected by the coagulable lymph of 
the blood, but the manner in which it 9 
the effect extremely obſcure. 
| Speculations on this ſubje&, by Haller and other 
Za Phyſiologifts. 
DS Remarkable change about the 3 5th or ah year, * 448 

conſidered. 
Venous plethora, venous . | 
planation of Sir Clifton Wintringham. 
71 Principle on which the changes may be more 
ſatisfactorily underſtood, 

Phænomena of old age. 

Natural death, from the gradual diminution of 
the powers both of the mind and body. 


4 ; ; PUBERTY. : | 


Increaſed excitement and ſtrength at this period. 
| . Increaſed determination of blood to the organs of 
| | generation, Ke. 
2 | Changes in the male. 
Alteration of voice—IntelleQual facultdes en- 
larged—Firſt approaches of particular paſſions 
Removal of certain diſeaſes before troubleſome and 
| unmanageable. | 
- Effects of caſtration, | - 
1 Fierce animals rendered tame, and various z other | 
changes PRES by this operation, 


5 Phænomena 
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88 of puberty in the male moſt com- 


monly aſcribed to the abſorption of the ſemen. 
Various arguments to prove that this opinion is 
erroneous. 


Changes at puberty to be aſcribed to a law of the | 
Syſtem, by which an increaſe of action and excite- 


ment is produced, the ſecretion of the ſemen being 
an effect of the general excitemetit, &c. _ 


Changes in the female, at the period of puberty, 


equally important with thoſe of the male. 


Syſtem invigorated, and various obſtinate dif- 


orders ſometimes removed—Enlargement of the 


mammz—Sudden and remarkable growth of the 
whole body in ſome inſtances—Catamenia, or 
menſtrual difcharge—Fitneſs for conception. 

- Firſt appearance of the catamenia — Serous 


whitiſh fluid, gradually becoming reddiſh, or 


bearing a reſemblance to blood, but ſo much diluted 
with HG that it does not readily coagulate. 

Inquiry whether coagulation has ever been ob- 
ſerved in the menſtrual diſcharge. 

Symptoms or phænomena in the ſyſtem, during 
the firſt flow of the menſes. 

Varieties in the age at which the diſcharge begins 
and ceaſes, 8 to climate, and various other 
circumſtances, N 


Conception connected with the continuance of - 


the menſes. 


No ſatisfactory inſtances, in which this proceſs | 


has been carried on, after the complete delete of 
the catamenia. 


: 3k | Grea 


EOF: 

Great variety in'the quantity diſcharged, and in 
the duration in different . 9 with 
health. ; 

Varieties in the period of return, 2 conſidered. 


_ Ceflation during pregnaney, and the . of 
giving ſuck, - 


Inquiry whether the diſcharge k be from the uterus | 
or vagina. | | 
Proved to be chiefly from the uterus, tho? occa- 
ſionally from the vagina likewiſe. 


Difficulties attending the inveſtigation of wo 55 


purpoſes anſwered by the menſes. 

Inquiry whether any thing ſimilar obrains 3 in 
other animals, and to what extent. 

Conjecture of Marrher, and other Phyſiologiſts 
on this ſubject. 

Various hypotheſes to account for the produdtion 
of the catamenia, enumerated, 

Arguments commonly employed in favour of the 
doctrine of general plethora, as connected with the | 
diſcharge. T3 * 

Arguments in favour of partial plethara., 

All theſe proved erroneous,— The ſubject not 
ſatisfactorily underſtood, and can only be referred 
to 4 law of the animal cxconomy. 

© Varieties in the menſtrual diſcharge, either as 
the conſequence or the cauſe of diſeaſe, conſidered. 

Obſervations upon the action of W 
remedies. | 
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GENERATION. 


View of the opinions entertained on this ſ ubject 
by Hippocrates and others among the Ancients. 
Experiments and obſervations of Harvey. 
De Graaf, the diſcoverer of ſome of the beſt 


' aſcertained phænomena on generation. 


Rudiments of the. foetus in the ovaria of the 
female.—Fallopian tubes poſſeſs a power of adapt- 
ing themſelves occaſionally to the ovaria, ſo as 
cloſely to embrace them. —Paſſage of the ovule 
through the Fallopian tubes into the uterus, &c. 

Microſcopical obſervations of Leuwenhoeck, 


with regard to the preſence of animalculæ in the 


male ſemen. 

Hypotheſis of Buffon, on the ſubject of gene- 
ration. | 

Review of the principal opinions on generation, 
with the arguments in favour of each. 

iſt, Of that which aſſigns the produCtion of the 
fetus equally to male and female. 

2dly. That which refers it principally | to the 
male. And, 


3dly. Of that, which aſſigns it chiefly to the 


female. 
The laſt ſupported by a greater e fifte 


than the others, though not without its difficulties. 


Diſcoveries of Malpighi, Haller, and Spallan- 


zaui, in favour of it. | 
EO Short 
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 _Shoft view of the Experiments and Concluſiqu 
of Spallanzani, 0 
Review of the phænomena that appear to have 
been well aſcertained, on the ſubject of generation, 
with an attempt to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 


which are only cane, or not yet ſatisfatorily 
aſcertained, 


1. The preſence and healthy condition of the 
oyaria, eſſential to conception. | 

2. Peculiar diſcolouration, rupture, and change 
in the ovaria, always correſponding to the number 
of foetuſes. | 

3- Occaſional preſence and conſiderable growth 
of the foetus in one of the ovaria, as a proof that 
the rudiment of the fetus is originally there. 
4. Paſſage of the rudiment of the foetus from 
the ovarium through the fallopian tube into the 
uterus, proved by the occaſional preſence and 


 - growth of the fœtus in that tube. 


5. The ſemen from the male does ſometimes. 
| penetrate the cavity of the uterus, as proved by 
Ruyſch, &c. 

Subject of conjecture, iſt. Whether any of 
the particles of the male ſemen enter into the 
formation of the foetus, or whether it only operates 


as a ſtimulus capable of rouſing the rudiment of 


the foetus into a ſtate of active exiſtence.” And, 
2dly, If the male ſemen only produces the effect 
by its peculiar ſtimulant quality, to what part or 
parts ſhould the ſtimulus be neceſſarily applied, 
for the purpoſes of conception, ; 
H 2 8 Is 
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45 its 5Qion i upon the vagina and os tine f _ - 


Keient, or:ſhould it- be received into the uterus ? 
Is it neceſſary that it ſhould be- conveyed along 
the fallopian tube to the ovarium, and ſuppoſing 


it to be depoſited there, is it received into its ſub- 


ſtance by abſorption, or in what other way — it 
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be ö to operate 5 7 
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